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The Development of Modem Europe: an Introduction to the Study 
of Current History. In two volumes. By James Harvey 
Robinson, Professor of History in Columbia University, and 
Charles A. Beard, Adjunct Professor of Politics in Columbia 
University. (Boston and London: Ginn and Company. 1907. 
Pp. xi, 362; vii, 448.) 

The keynote of these two volumes is struck in the preface. " It has 
been a common defect of our historical manuals that, however satis- 
factorily they have dealt with more or less remote periods, they have 
ordinarily failed to connect the past with the present. And teachers 
still pay a mysterious respect to the memory of Datis and Artaphernes 
which they deny to gentlemen in frock coats, like Gladstone and Gam- 
betta. ... In preparing the volume in hand, the writers have consis- 
tently subordinated the past to the present. It has been their ever-con- 
scious aim to enable the reader to catch up with his own times; to read 
intelligently the foreign news in the morning paper; to know what was 
the attitude of Leo XIII. toward the social democrats even if he has for- 
gotten that of Innocent III. toward the Albigenses." 

Out of the mass of European history the authors have aimed to select 
without distortion those occurrences which project their influence for- 
ward into the future, and deserve attention because they help us to 
understand the world of to-day. To do this they have gone no further 
back in the narrative than the age of Louis XIV. He serves as a type 
of that absolute despotism which has been disappearing in Europe dur- 
ing the last hundred years and is not yet completely gone. The Peace 
of Utrecht, not that of Westphalia, is made the starting point of inter- 
national relations, because its clauses, especially those in regard to the 
colonial world, are of so much general and permanent importance. The 
rise of Russia and of Prussia is briefly sketched, but the attention is cen- 
tred chiefly upon the colonial struggle between France and England, 
the philosophers and the enlightened despots. A chapter on the Old 
Regime, with excursions back into the Middle Ages, attempts to give 
the background for the Revolution. But 1789 is not a sharp point of 
division, and the French Revolution is rather briefly treated. There is 
a " happy reunion of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, which 
should never have been put asunder by the date 1789. ... It was the 
eighteenth century which set the problems of progress and suggested 
their solutions, leaving to its successor the comparatively simple task 
of working them out in detail" (preface). In the nineteenth century 
a nearly equal number of pages is given to England, France, Germany 
and Russia (about fifty pages each). Most manuals place nearly all 
the emphasis on events prior to 1870, but this one devotes as much space 
to an analysis of conditions subsequent to 1870 in each of these four 
countries as to the events from the fall of Napoleon I. to the Franco- 
Prussian War. In addition to this emphasis of the most recent period 
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there is a long chapter on the Expansion of Europe in the Nineteenth 
Century, and another on Some of the Great Problems of To-day which 
discusses sympathetically and sanely woman's suffrage, popular educa- 
tion, municipal ownership, socialism and many other things including 
the progress and effects of the great discoveries in the different branches 
of natural science. This enumeration will serve to show how the whole 
book converges upon the living world of the present moment. One might 
expect to find the treatment superficial where so many live topics are 
briefly touched upon, but such is not the impression left by this chapter; 
evidently the authors have had it in mind from the beginning and have 
been leading up to it in such a way that it seems a proper and natural 
closing chapter. 

Far less space than is customary is given to purely military and 
political events and to the doings of kings and upper classes; though 
in an appendix the authors " atone for some seeming slights to royalty 
... by giving a convenient list of all the rulers down to December, 1907, 
whose names are likely to be met with" (II. 423). On the other hand, 
they tell clearly the fascinating story of the mechanical inventions of the 
Industrial Revolution, " discoveries destined to alter the habits, ideas, and 
prospects of the great mass of the people far more profoundly than all 
the edicts of the National Assembly and all the conquests of Napoleon 
taken together" (II. 30). They tell also with unusual fullness and 
sympathy of the rise to political power of the working classes; to social- 
ism, for instance, in its various phases in the different countries, they 
devote about twice as many pages as to the Unification of Italy. They 
believe further that " it should be the aim of every student of modern 
history to follow the development of science and to observe the ways 
in which it is constantly changing our habits and our views of man, 
his origin and destiny" (II. 407). Accordingly at the close of the 
eighteenth century they show excellently how modern science was de- 
veloping out of medieval superstitions about alchemy and astrology, and 
how the scientific discoveries helped develop the revolutionary spirit; 
at the opening of the twentieth century they touch upon the atomic 
theory, radium, anaesthetics, bacteriology, and the influence of the theory 
of evolution. To illustrate this generous treatment of economic matters, 
of the democracy, and of the advance of science, there are good por- 
traits of Newton, Arkwright and Watt, of Karl Marx, and of Charles 
Darwin. 

Errors in the text are very few. Mollwitz was not "a brilliant 
victory" (I. 64), nor was it won "by the Prussian king", who in fact 
left the field believing himself defeated, nor did the infantry show " the 
results of all his father's care and discipline ". The foot-note, page 
134, seems to imply that Genoa, Venice and the German free cities 
were monarchies rather than republics. The impression ought not to 
be given that Francis Bacon had outgrown the old " confidence in vague 
words like 'moist' and 'dry'" (I. 164); for in his Natural History 
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(§ 758) one may read his own solemn statement that " generation ariseth 
from the nature of the creature, if it be hot, and moist, and sanguine. 
. . . Doves are the fullest of heat and moisture among birds, and there- 
fore breed often. But deer are a dry melancholy creature." The 
Count of Provence was not Louis XVI.'s elder brother (I. 249, 257). 
The stories that " Bonaparte suggested occupying a certain promontory " 
at Toulon (I. 273, 286), and that at the time of the projected invasion 
of England " Robert Fulton offered to put his newly invented steamboat 
at Napoleon's disposal" (I. 316) have been relegated to the domain of 
legend. Prussia's humiliation at Olmutz did not occur in 1851 (II. 87), 
nor the proclamation of the German Empire on January 1, 1871 (II. 
123). Read Austrian for Spanish Netherlands (I. 187), plebiscitum for 
plebescitum (II. 68), and Gandolfo for Gundolfo (II. 101). The black 
and white inset maps are good, but the color maps in preparation and 
execution are not at all up to the high standard of excellences of the 
text. Geographical names are frequently spelled two or three different 
ways, and the boundaries are not always accurately drawn ; in' the map 
of Europe after 1815 (I. 352), for instance, Nice is marked as part of 
France, and Luxemburg, the Bavarian Palatinate and some of Hesse- 
Darmstadt as part of Prussia. 

The book raises large questions. Is it wise for the teacher of his- 
tory to venture into fields beyond his own? Is it wise, in school or 
college, to neglect the " cultural value " of medieval history for the 
practical value of some correct notions about contemporary Europe? 
And granting these, are the authors wise in their omissions and in their 
selection of new points for emphasis? Lack of space forbids a discus- 
sion. But certainly this " adventurer in the educational world ", as the 
authors humorously call it, is itself a strong argument in the affirmative. 
It is as solid and informing as it is interesting and clever. It may shock 
some conservative temperaments who have been living in blind faith in 
the recommendations of the Committee of Seven, but by many others 
we suspect it will be hailed as a new evangel. 

Sidney B. Fay. 



